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A LEGACY OF SHIPS 


400 YEARS OF SHIPBUILDING IN MAINE 


pur hundred years. Good 
f golly, Miss Molly (as curators 

oiten remark to themselves), 
that’s a lot of history to cover in 
a book, let alone an article or an 
exhibit. But it can be done, by 
skipping over a lot of the stuff in 
the middle. It is worth trying to 
do, because the products of ship- 
building and boatbuilding connect 
Maine with the world. The stories 
of Maine ships and shipbuilders, 
boats and boatbuilders, are the 
essential tales that tie Maine 
history to world history. 


IN THE BEGINNING—Virginia 
Virginia of Sagadahock was 
described by historian William 
Strachey in 1612 as “a pretty pinnace 
of about some 30 tonnes.” Built 

by shipwright Digby from London 
at the short-lived Popham colony 
(at what is now Popham Beach in 
Phippsburg, at the mouth of the 
Kennebec River) in 1607-1608, this 
little vessel was the first ocean-going 
vessel built by the English on the 
North American mainland. She is 
certainly the first ship built in Maine 
by anyone, and can be thought of as 
the beginning of the industry that 
would launch 210,000 ships within 
the state of Maine (that’s ships, not 
counting boats). Virginia made at 
least two documented Atlantic 
crossings, and was later used to 
support activities at the Jamestown 
colony in Virginia. 


WOODEN SHIPBUILDING 
Maine shipbuilding got off to an 
irregular start, with the first century 
and a half of settlement often inter- 
rupted by wars with the French and 
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A modern Maine-built fiberglass Whitehall and the historic craft it was built from. 


(MMM74.11) 
the Indians. However, many parts of 
the state were building ships by the 
time of the Revolution, and every 
coastal and tidal river community in 
the state built at least some vessels 
when wooden shipbuilding was 
state-of-the-art technology. By the 
time national records of the industry 
were being kept in the 1830s, Maine 
was building more ships each year 
than any other state. This continued 
to be true until the mid-1890s, when 
steel ships became dominant. Maine 
continued to dominate the wooden 
shipbuilding industry until it col- 
lapsed after the First World Wat. 
Square-rigged sailing vessels built 
and owned in Maine connected the 
state’s citizens to the entire world. 
Maine vessels and Maine mariners 
traded everywhere they were allowed 
by law, and a few places they weren't. 
Europe, the West Indies, Central aiid 
South America, Africa, Australia, 
Asia, the East Indies, all had Maine 
ships moving goods to and from 
their ports. Some of these vessels 


were Owned im Maine, others were 
ordered from Maine shipyards by 


fleet managers from other states. The 


1850s saw a huge boom in American 
shipbuilding. A large portion of the 
Maine vessels built at that time were 
the square-riggers—mostly brigs, 
ships, barkentines and barks—built 
for trade to the West ‘Coast and 
the rest of the world. Some were 
clippers, built for speed, but most 
were well-rounded vessels built to 
move large amounts of cargo where 
it needed to go. Of the ships, barks 
and barkentines built in the U.S. 
between 1870 and 1899, Maine 
built 70%. 

Coastal trading, between U.S. 
ports, was more economically 
important than foreign trading, 
and was (and is) restricted to U.S. 
vessels by law. Schooner-rigged 
vessels dominated the coastal trades 
until the steamers and the towed 
barges took over. Maine yards built 
large numbers of schooners and 
wooden barges. Of vessels built on 


the East Coast, Maine built half of 
the three-mast schooners, 71% of 
the four-mast schooners, 95% of 
the five-mast schooners, and 90% 
of the six-mast schooners. 

Maine’s dominance in the ship- 
building industry came about for 
three reasons: in the beginning, the 
presence of large forests of ship- 
building timber; Maine's 3,000 miles 
of tidal coastline, much of which is 
suitable for building vessels and 
launching them into deep water; 
and a large workforce (built up over 
the years) of people highly skilled 

in aill the trades needed to construct 
some of the largest wooden vessels 
ever built. 

Wooden shipbuilding continues 
in Maine, in a modest way. Decent 
timber is hard to get, but a smail 
group of skilled shipwrights is still 
active. When the State of Virginia 
wanted replica ships to celebrate the 
400th anniversary oi the arrival of 

their Jamestown settlement, they 
hired Maine shipyards to build two 
of them. 


WHERE ARE THEY NOW? 
When speaking of wooden ships, 
the answer to this question generally 
involves violent destruction of some 
sort. Collision, fire, stranding, 
foundering, and abandonment due 
to imminent sinking are all in the 
catalog of vessel casualties. Wartime 
brought other dangers. It was un- 
usual for a wooden vessel to siitvive 
more than 15 or 20 years before 
succumbing to one of these disasters. 
Occasionally, a wooden ship woiiid 
become so old that it was dragge 
into a back cove and “retired” to rot 
away on the mud flats. 
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t's late November as I write this 

and all of us at the Museum are 

feeling thankful for the year that 
is coming to a close. When I look 
back on 2007, I am sorry to say, the 
first event that comes to mind is the 
terrible tragedy of the Heritage Days 
Parade accident. Our colleague Mark 
Shapiro who was so seriously injured 
spent two months in Maine Medical 
Center and has been in long-term 
rehab treatment since then. His recov- 
ery has been long and slow but we are 
grateful that we can speak of a recov- 
ery at all. So many Museum friends 


stepped forward to help Mark and his fiancé and that certainly eased everyone 


through a difficult time. 

While the staff and volunteers were struggling with that trauma, we kept 
our focus on the Museum and our visitors. Thanks to the hard work of so 
many people, I am proud to report that our visitation for the summer season 
was up 30%. 

The Museum celebrated our maritime heritage with two exhibits. The 
Popham Colony explored the early roots of colonization in Maine, and, just 
opened in November, Legacy of Ships: 400 Years of Shipbuilding in Maine 
surveys more broadly the boatbuilding and shipbuilding traditions that are 
so important to our culture and economy. 

Two new hands-on exhibits were added to the shipyard: a block and tackle 
demonstration and our new large-as-life play ship. In the galleries, we’ve 
updated our audio-visual presentation with a new, flat-panel TV that screens 
educational videos in our lobby, and a touch-screen computer that accompa- 
nies the Legacy of Ships exhibit. Both of those new technologies are thanks to 
a generous sponsorship from Bath Iron Works with additional help from 


Custom Electronics, which installed the TV and video player. When the exhibit 


Mission Statement 

Maine Maritime Museum celebrates Maine’s maritime heritage and 
culture in order to educate the community and a world-wide audience 
about the important role of Maine in regional and global maritime 
activities. The Museum accomplishes its stewardship through: discrim- 
inate collection, preservation and dissemination of historic materials 
and information, engaging educational programs, relevant and compel- 
ling exhibitions, and a unique historic shipyard, all connecting the past 
to contemporary and future issues. 


Vision Statement 

Maine Maritime Museum offers unique experiences throu surpasse 
collections, well-maintained bistorie buildings omscling ie ; 
outstanding educational programming and services. The institution is 
financially sound and forward focused: new technologies and viewpoints 
are embraced in a timely manner. Visitors, members, volunteers, and staff 
are enriched by their involvement with the Museum; the Museum’s vitality 
infuses the regional and national cultures and economies. The Museum is 
a world-class museum attracting a global audience to Maine’s rich mar- 
itime heritage and culture. 
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Amy greets Stew Anderson, incoming head of MMM Volunteer Council and ex-officio 
Trustee. (See page 11 for Stew’s take on volunteering at the Museum) 


to Remember 


closes, the touch-screen monitor will 
allow visitors to access our website 
and the popular “Orlop” on-line 
exhibits from the galleries. 

Our Business Partner Program 
continues to grow with membership 
doubling over the year. It’s thanks to 
these businesses that recognize and 
support the role the Museum plays 
in the region that we can continue 
to grow as we have been. I hope you 
will visit our website and notice the 
businesses that are supporting us. 
When you do business with them, 
you help us all. 

With a small staff, how did we accomplish so much? We have over 160 
active and dedicated volunteers who make all of this possible. Trustees who 
serve tirelessly on our board, greeters and tour guides who welcome the 
thousands of visitors who walk through the doors, the Special Events 
Committee members who raise needed funds for the Museum, and all the 
volunteers who work so hard on Quartermasters Day and every day—these 
are the people who receive our special gratitude. 

At last, it all comes down to our membership and contributers. Thanks 
to the many of you who believe that Maine’s special maritime heritage and 
culture is worth saving and celebrating, Maine Maritime Museum is growing 
and evolving to tell the history of our region as well as what will be the new 
success stories of the future. We all thank you for caring about this as much 
as we do and for enabling us, through your membership and annual fund 
support, to keep doing more. 


Ss 


Amy Lent 
Executive Director 


REFLECTIONS 
A Maritime Spirit Will be Missed 


ee n October 29, 2007, Norman A. 

; Hamlin passed away. His devoted 
= family, who were with him, have 
: helped preserve his remarkable legacy 

of maritime architecture, love of Maine, 
family, and the world. We shall miss Norm 
around and about here at the Museum, 
where he has spent the last seven years 
taking the lines off selected small historic 
watercraft for which there are no blue- 
prints, so that these boats might be repro- 
duced in the future. A retired Professor 

of Naval Architecture (from Webb Institute 
in 1987), Norm loved to have an audience 
in the Boatshop, where every summer 

* Thursday he would explain to MMM 
visitors what he was doing and why... and each Thursday after it got too 
cold in the Boatshop, he could be found in the Archives, working with 
Registrar Chris Hall. We remember Norm for his dedication and contribu- 
tions to Maine Maritime Museum and are grateful for his time with us. 


Norm (left) and Ray Heely wait 
for a volunteer cruise. 
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_ PROG ME AND EVENTS 


CBR Calendar of Events 


January 
Ongoing......Legacy of Ships: 400 Years of Shipbuilding in Maine exhibit 
24 ......Celestial Navigation Course Series #1, 6:30-8:30 pm 

26-27 ......Legacy of Ships Open House Weekend 
30) 5... MMM Volunteer Tour/Bowdoin Art Museum, 10 am 
31 ......Celestial Navigation Course Series #2, 6:30-8:30 pm 
February 
Ongoing......Legacy of Ships: 400 Years of Shipbuilding in Maine exhibit 
5 ......Legacy of Ships Lecture Series, 6:30 pm 
Rob Stevens: Rebuilding Maine’s First Ship 
7 ......Celestial Navigation Course Series #3, 6:30-8:30 pm 
12 ...... Legacy of Ships Lecture Series, 6:30 pm 
Nathan Lipfert: Maine’s Great Wooden Sailing Vessels 
14 ......Celestial Navigation Course Series #4, 6:30-8:30 pm 
19 ...... Legacy of Ships Lecture Series, 6:30 pm 


Mathew Lawrence: Where are they Now? 
21 ......Celestial Navigation Course Series #5, 6:30-8:30 pm 
23 ......Celestial Navigation Course Series #6—field trip to Popham 
26 ......Legacy of Ships Lecture Series, 6:30 pm 
The Bath Iron Works Story 


Ongoing......Legacy of Ships: 400 Years of Shipbuilding in Maine exhibit 
4 ......Legacy of Ships Lecture Series 
Karen Wales: Messing about in Wooden Boats 
7 ......Maine Boatbuilders Tours: Hodgedon Yachts, 1 pm 
11 ......Legacy of Ships Lecture Series 
Steve Hassett: Maine’s Boatbuilding Future 
12......Volunteer Breakfast Meeting: Meet the MMM Staff 
14......Maine Boatbuilders Tours: Washburn & Doughty, 1 pm 
21 ..... Maine Boatbuilders Tours: Richard Pulsifer 
Boat Shop, 1 pm 
28 ......Maine Boatbuilders Tours: Southern Maine 
Community College Advanced Technology Center, 1 pm 


Ongoing......Legacy of Ships: 400 Years of Shipbuilding in Maine exhibit 
Dies. Volunteer Fair, 10 am—2 pm 
New Volunteer Orientation Week 
11-13 ......36th Annual Maritime History Symposium: 
Life in the Shipyard and Life at Sea 
(For more information or to register for programs, call (207)443-1316 ext.0) 
Planning Ahead 
May 17 ......Quartermasters Day 
June 11 ...... Welcome Back Picnic 
Sept 10 ......Volunteer Cruise 
Oct 15 ......Volunteer Recognition Party 
Oct 18 ......Quartermaster’s Day 
Nov 12 ......Volunteer Wrap-Up Meeting 


MAINE MARITIME MUSEUM 


Volunteer Fair 


Saturday, April 5, 10 am—2 pm 
Long Reach Hall 


Meet MMM Volunteers and see if what they do is for you! 
Shipyard, Library and Donnell House Tours offered! 


CoA ea aR 


Legacy of Ships: 
Maine Boatbuilders Tours 
Fridays, March 7-28, 1 pm 


Individual Events: Members $15/Non-Members $20 
Series: Members $40/ Non-Members $60 


aine Maritime Museum 
M offers four very unique 
opportunities to tour 


some of Maine’s premier boatbuild- 
ing facilities. Take one tour or enjoy 
all four at a discounted rate and gain 
a new understanding of Maine’s 
third largest industry. 


Hodgdon Yachts 


FRIDAY, MARCH 7, 1 PM 


Hodgdon Shipbuilding began with the launching of a 42’ schooner named 
Superb in 1816, the first of over 400 vessels launched. The vessels range from 
the 165’ schooner George E. Vernon in 1891, through the Arctic exploration 
schooner Bowdoin in 1921. The yard turned to defense work during WW I, 
building sub chasers; WW II, and the Korean War brought minesweepers and 
troop transport contracts. From the traditional plank on frame construction 
of the nineteenth century, through state of the art cold molded construction 
at the start of the twenty-first century, Hodgdon Yachts has always delivered 
finely crafted, technologically advanced ships that sail for generations. 


Washburn & Doughty Associates, Inc. 

FRIDAY, MARCH 14, 1 PM 

One of New England’s finest commercial boat building facilities specializing 
in the construction of steel and aluminum vessels from 40' to 200’. The 
yard began building fishing boats in 1977 and has continued to prosper by 
diversifying its capabilities, developing innovative designs and building tech- 
niques. Washburn & Doughty now produces a diverse mix of commercial 
passenger vessels, tugs, fishing boats, barges, ferries, and research vessels. New 
construction takes place within a 50,000 square foot facility that houses three 
building bays and shops for electrical, piping, joinery, and drafting work. 


Richard Pulsifer Boat Shop 


FRIDAY, MARCH 21, 1 PM 


See, smell, and feel the raw materials that 
Dick Pulsifer uses to build wooden boats 
designed for a lifetime of pleasure and 
service. The design of the Pulsifer 
Hampton is based on the Casco Bay 
Hampton, a lobster boat built by Charlie Gomes from 1902 through the 1950s. 
Charlie Gomes’ Hamptons were work boats. Designed first and foremost for 
function—to be used, to work hard, and to endure—the same qualities vested 
in the Pulsifer Hamptons built today. 


Southern Maine Community College 
Advanced Technology Center 


FRIDAY MARCH 28, 1 PM 


The Maine Advanced Technology Center, part of Southern Maine Community 
College, helps tomorrow’s workers gain skills necessary for employment 

in industries that utilize advanced manufacturing and composite applications. 
Approximately 100 companies and 2,500 workers in coastal Maine manu- 
facture products that include composite materials. The ATC drives the 
advancement of the manufacturing industry, makes Maine an attractive 

place for companies looking to expand or relocate, and establishes Maine 

as the national leader in composites technology training. Visitors will see a 
state-of-the-art composites lab and learn how the process works. 
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PROGRAMS AND EVENTS 


WINTER 2 LECTURE SERIES 
“Legacy of Ships: 400 Years of Shipbuilding in Maine” 


TUESDAYS, FEBRUARY 5th-MARCH 11th, 6:30 p.m. 


Members $5/Non-Members $7 


What better way to spend a cold winter evening than inthe warmth of _ 
Long Reach Hall, celebrating Maine's 400 years of shipbuilding? This 
series will tell the broad story of shipbuilding and boatbuilding in 
Maine, a state that has built more wooden vessels than anyother, 
Shipwright Rob Stevens kicks off the series with a lively discussion 
about the 1607 Virginia of Sagadahoc. Other topics include Maine's 
famed wooden shipbuilding, The BIW story, t: 
building, concluding with a look at composite t 


New Legacy of andl 


School Programs 


Maine’s Shipbuilding Legacy 
_ Offered mid-January—April 30, 2008 
$5/student (minimum 20 students or $100) 


Shipbuilding is an important part BF Maine $ ney oe ‘we are : -. 
celebrating this tradition in the new. Legacy of Ships: 400 Years ct 
_ Shipbuilding in Maine exhibit. In our new 90-minute school program, 
‘students will be learning about Maine’s shipbuilding from the 160 
__ Virginia through cutting edge boatbuilding technology of 
__ Students will explore our Percy and Small shipyard, will use 
___ shipmaking tools, and will discuss modern. shipbuilding techniques, 
| materials and the future of the industry in the shadows of the stat 
- largest shipyard, Bath Iron Works. Everything from birchbark, wood 


steel, fiberglass, and carbon fiber are touched, and touched Bnet in 
this exciting new offering! 


Legacy of Ships in Song 
Offered February 1—April 30, 2008 


The Museum’s education staff, in collaboration with Maine folk 
musicians, Julia Lane, Alison Lee Freeman and Dave Peloquin, are 
offering a unique outreach program to local schools. We'll bring the 
Legacy of Ships to your class in the form of interactive historical song. 
This lively program blends entertainment and active learning, with 
students gaining an appreciation for Maine’s maritime history and 
an understanding of its relevance to their lives. Perhaps your students 


can even create a song of their own which captures the essence of 
Maine’s rich maritime traditions. 


Educators and Parents: Visit www.mainemaritimemuseum.org to 
register for our online newsletter where you will receive the latest on 
our program offerings for children and adults. For more information 
or to register your class, call (207)443-1316 ext. 0. 
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Winter Course Series 


Before GPS: Determining 
Latitude by Celestial 
Observation 


Thursdays, 
January 24-February 21, 
6:30-8:30 pm 


Beach field trip on 
Saturday, February 23 


Members $75/Non-Members $80, 
including a copy of the 2008 
Nautical Almanac (Registration 
deadline January 18). 


squints at the sun or at the North Star through a sextant? Now is 

your opportunity to learn this age old technique. This six session 
class will be taught by retired Coast Guard Commander Donald Murphy, a 
navigator and Commanding Officer of a U.S Coast Guard Cutter. Commander 
Murphy will guide students through the theory and methods of taking obser- 
vations as well as the data corrections to obtain latitude by Polaris and by the 
sun at Noon. If you know how to add and subtract and understand a little bit 
of geometry you can find your way using celestial navigation and these skills 
just might save your life if your electronic gear quits on you. Please call (207) 
443-1316 ext. 0 to register or for more information. 


H ave you ever wondered what a ship’s captain is doing when he 


; . ctober 27th marked The Kids 
() Pirates Party, with several hundred — 
little goblins and pirates and their 

moms and dads bustling about to be sure 
they wouldn't miss a trick: finding all the 
clues on the Treasure Map to unlock the 
Treasure Chest, visiting the haunted Zwicker 
(“AARRRR!”), painting and crafting, playing 
pirate games, or listening to “Black Jim 
Spudcake” regale us with his swashbuckling 
er of Piensa ce yor (Weary MMM”s youngest mariner: Lila 
ee me 25 ee Page Gritely born September 28th, 
who helped make this event a 12th 


with her parents, Sean and Kelly, 
annual success! recently promoted to Registrar. 


New and Old Construction 
Taking Place on Museum Grounds 


Vice Admiral’s House X Stee Eo fat 


ast August we raised the 
L Cross of St. George flag on 
the grassy lawn near the 
Museum’s Jewett Building, estab- 
lishing that part of the campus as 
the 17th century version of “Ye 
Merry Olde England.” With Rob 
Stevens turning a massive log into a pile of wood chips and a spar for 
the Virginia and Jim Nelson and his volunteers raising the replica of the 
Vice Admiral’s House, our 19th Century shipyard took a step back three 
hundred years. 

The Vice Admiral’s House project is unlike any the museum has seen 
before. The building is being constructed using the same techniques that 
the original colonists used 400 years ago. The frame is “earth-fast,” meaning 
there is no foundation, the studs and frame members are planted right into 
the ground. The walls are wattle and daub construction, the wattle being a 
weaving of sticks, like a basket, and the daub a mixture of clay, mud and pine 
needles. The daub is mixed on site in a daub pit, through the simple expedient 
of stomping on it with bare feet. This has caused no end of delight for school 
children, visitors, volunteers and staff. 

In August we were pleased to welcome WCSH-TV’s Bill Green, who did a 
story about the house for his news segment Bill Green’s Maine. Since the start 
of construction, hundreds of school children, visitors, and volunteers have had 
their hands in on the construction of this unique replica. And we’re not half 
done, so if you missed it this year, there’s plenty more wattling and daubing 
to come! We will re-commence construction this spring and invite more 
schoolchildren and visitors to take part in this unique experience! 


Mc 


Alaska Discovery Land & Cruis 


Join us for an online presentation on January 17th at 4:30 pm. 
Log on to www.collettevacations.com/mainemaritimemuseum 
to register for this free presentation or join us for a slide show 
presentation on February 27th at 6pm at the Museum. 
For reservations, call (207) 443-1316 ext. 0. 


Featuring a 7-Night Southbound Glacier Cruise 
aboard Holland America’s Zaandam 


DEPARTURE DATE: SEPTEMBER 3, 2008 
Highlights... 


Fairbanks * Alaska Pipeline * Stern Wheeler, Discovery » Home Hosted 
Dinner * McKinley Explorer * Domed Rail Car + Denali National Park + 
Anchorage * Alaska Wildlife Conservation Center * College Fjord » 
Glacier Bay * Haines * Juneau * Ketchikan * Inside Passage 


Double $4,619 pp/Single $6,069 (inside cabin) 
Double $4,969 pp/Single $6,569 (outside cabin) 


Contact Jason Morin (207) 443-1316 ext. 333 


for acomplete trip itinerary or for more information. 


South Bristol 
Boat Building Program 


2008 Discovery Boat Building students: Nicholas Wright, Markus Page, Antonia 
Meyers, Kelsey Leeman, Branden Eugley, Carly Erskine, Liam Barnum, Keegan Orcutt 


his year marks the 13th year of the Discovery Boat Building Program 
| and once again the South Bristol School has blessed us with an out- 

standing class. This year’s class consists of eight students who bring 
ambition and jovial voices to the boatshop each Friday. At the time of this 
writing, the students are finishing their tool boxes and come January, the 
students will begin construction of the two boats which they will launch in 
late June. For anyone who has not seen this program in action, we invite you 
to stop by the boatshop on a Friday, pour yourself a cup of coffee, and watch 
this enthusiastic group in action. 

We gratefully thank those at the Nancy and Herbert Burns Foundation, 
Inc. for their most generous support of this exceptional program, ensuring its 
future. The foundation will donate $100,000 over the next two years, with the 
ultimate goal of having a very sizeable endowment “of about a milliomdalk r .” 


MMM’°s Play Ship: 


Like Phoenix from the Ashes 


Dave Boulette and his crew worked all summer to build the impressive hull, 
complete with foredeck, forecastle and captain’s cabin. Jim Nelson, a profes- 
sional ship rigger, has taken over the masts and rigging. When finished, the 
ship will be rigged as a topsail schooner with a working square sail and a gaff 
headed mainsail. 

The play ship is no static display, but a place where kids are welcome to 
pull on the lines, set the sails, see what ropes do, and experience what it’s like 
to work a real ship. More than a playground, the Play Ship will be one of 
the most educational tools at the Museum. During our school programs 
the education staff will use the ship to give students a real hands-on taste 
of seafaring. Local area children will take part in a contest to name our fair 
vessel. Keep a weather eye out for her official christening in spring 2008! 


MMM thanks the many donors and volunteers who made this 
reconstruction possible. 
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Legacy of Ships (from cover) 


In the 20th century it was common to see rotting hulks of once-handsome 
sailing vessels along the shore. In Wiscasset, Maine, the four-masted schooners 
Hesper and Luther Little (World War I period, built in Massachusetts) were 
visible in the Sheepscot River from coastal Route 1 from 1932 until the late 

1990s. In Bremen, Maine, the five-masted schooner Cora F. Cressy (built in 
1902 at the Percy & Small shipyard, now part of this Museum) is still barely 
above water in the Medomak River. 
Sometimes information about the loss of a ship can be used to identify the 
remains of an underwater wreck. In recent years a number of Maine vessels 
have been found among the wrecks in the Stellwagen Bank National Marine 
Sanctuary (National Oceanic & Atmospheric Administration, U.S. Department 
of Commerce), in the Gulf of Maine. One of these was the famous Portland- 
Boston steamer Portland, lost with all hands (and all passengers) in 1898. 
Others include the four-mast schooner Frank A. Palmer and the five-mast 
schooner Louise B. Crary, which collided and sank together in 1902, and 
the five-mast schooner Paul Palmer which burned and sank in 1913. All four 
of these wrecks are now on the National Register of Historic Places. Local 
historical societies, libraries and museums like Maine Maritime Museum 
help preserve documents which are used to identify wrecks and to under- 
stand what archaeologists may find at the wreck sites. 

The Revolutionary War privateer Defence was excavated in Stockton Harbor, 
Maine by archaeologists in the 1970s. She was a part of the 1779 Penobscot 
Expedition, the largest amphibious force of the Revolution and the largest 
naval disaster of the war. All 44 American vessels were captured, sunk by the 

enemy, or destroyed by their own crews to avoid capture. The exploration of 
this undisturbed wreck taught us a lot about vessels of the Revolution. 


STEEL SHIPBUILDING 


Maine started building steel ships with Bath Iron Works’ first shipbuilding 
contract in 1890. Other steel yards have included Arthur Sewall & Co. (Bath, 
1893-1903, sailing vessels), Portsmouth Naval Shipyard (Kittery, 1917-1971, 
submarines), Texas Steamship Co. (Bath, 1916-1921, tankers and freighters), 
New England Shipbuilding Co. (South Portland, 1941-1945, Ocean-class 
freighters and Liberty Ships), and Washburn & Doughty (Woolwich, East 
Boothbay, 1974-present, fishing vessels, tugs and others). 

Bath Iron Works’ shipyard has been in continuous operation since 1890, 
except for a bankruptcy hiatus in 1926, and has built nearly every different 
type of vessel. They have been a relatively steady source of well-paying jobs 
for generations of Mainers, and it is not unusual for local families to have 
several members working there at once, and for present workers at “the Yard” 
to have grandparents who also worked there. Bath Iron Works is one of the 


largest private employers in the state of Maine; about 6,000 people worked 
there in 2006. 
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A worker-built model of the BIW crane, #11, in front of a collection of BIW built naval 
ship plaques. 


During World War II, three Maine shipyards built 404 steel vessels, includ- 
ing 234 Liberty Ships, 64 destroyers, and 71 submarines. Many of these vessels 
performed heroically. U.S.S. Laffey (DD-724, Bath Iron Works 1944) was hit 
by five kamikaze planes and three bombs during the attack on Okinawa in 

1945, but did not sink. U.S.S. O’Bannon (DD-450, Bath Irons Works, 1942) 
saw more action than any other USS. destroyer and, in a fine display of the 
power of scuttlebutt, acquired the reputation of having sunk a Japanese 
submarine with a crate of Maine potatoes. 

Maine-built warships continue to have an effect on the modern world. 

A Bath-built missile frigate appears briefly in the film “The Hunt for Red 
October.” Destroyer U.S.S. Maddox (DD-731, Bath Iron Works, 1944), was 
involved in the Gulf of Tonkin incidents which led to the escalation of the 
Vietnam War. Frigate Samuel B. Roberts (FFG-58, Bath Iron Works, 1986) 
struck a mine while operating in the Persian Gulf in 1988; she was so badly 
damaged she was returned to Maine aboard a heavy lift ship and repaired by 
her builder, Bath Iron Works. Roberts is still in active service. 

On June 1, 2007, Arleigh Burke-Class guided missile destroyer U.S.S. Chafee 
(DDG-90, Bath Iron Works, 2003) fired 20 rounds from her five-inch gun into 
a coastal cave system in northern Somalia, where al-Qaeda operatives were 
gathering. Somali sources say that seven al-Qaeda fighters were killed in the 
attack. The destroyer’s gun was used because the target was too close for 
missiles, and calling in an air attack would have taken too long. On the same 
deployment, the Chafee participated in a number of (non-lethal) security 
and goodwill-building activities in the Middle East, joint Navy/Air Force and 
multi-national exercises in the Pacific, and community relations projects in 
Micronesia and Singapore. She returned to her home base of Pearl Harbor in 
September 2007. 


Naval personnel say “Bath-built is best built.” They really do say that; it is 
not just the local hype. 


WOODEN BOATBUILDING—Historical and Present-day 
Boatbuilding has been going on in Maine even longer than shipbuilding, 
going back perhaps thousands of years. Boats are not as well documented 
as ships, not being as expensive to build, but there were many more of them. 
Used for fishing, transportation, and pleasure, boats were also carried aboard 
large ships as life boats or working craft. Boats were used on inland lakes and 
rivers, too, in places where large ships never went. 

Wooden boatbuilders experimented in the 19th century with mass pro- 


duction, and some boatshops were able to produce a large round-bottomed 
boat in a week or less. 
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Phippsburg, with the Bowker yard (foreground), Minott yard (background). 


The best boats are designed and built for local conditions. Still, many Maine 
boat types have acquired world-wide renown. The peapod, the Friendship 
sloop, and the powered lobsterboat are classic examples of the perfect blend of 


beauty, performance, and safety desired by practical people who spend their 
lives on the water. 


In Maine, boats were built exclusively of wood until the mid-20th century. 
It was not until the 1950s that a Maine boatyard started building in fiberglass. 
Boatbuilding traditions are strong here, and Maine remains one of the few 
states where wooden boatbuilding continues as an industry, kept alive by a 
demand for beautiful wooden pleasure boats. Still, good timber is hard to find 
and the advantages of modern materials are obvious (strength, low mainte- 
nance, demand), and nearly all of the wooden lobsterboat builders have closed 
their doors or switched to fiberglass or composites. 

Maine still has at least six schools teaching boatbuilding, of which half build 
only wooden boats. Since 1994, Maine Maritime Museum (not counted among 


the six) has run a program teaching boatbuilding to eighth grade students 
from South Bristol. 


NON-TRADITIONAL BOATBUILDING 

In the 1950s, the Webbers Cove Boat Yard became the first in Maine to 

build in fiberglass. Since then, many Maine builders have built in fiberglass, 
aluminum, and other materials. Even wooden yards frequently use plywood, 
cold-molded, WEST-system, or some other type of glued or laminated wood 
construction. In the last 15 years it has become usual to speak of building 
boats with composite materials. Technically speaking, plywood and fiber- 
glass are composite materials, composed of a matrix (resin or glue) and a 
reinforcement material, but the term now usually refers to a synthetic or 
carbon fiber material. 

There are probably about 200 firms in Maine that build boats, although 
many are very small (fewer than five employees) and many receive most of 
their income from other activities, like running a marina or storing boats. 
Boats are built for the fisheries and for pleasure use. Luxury yachts are 
currently a growing part of the industry, with buyers from Europe and Asia 
coming to Maine yards to commission multi-million dollar boats. Builders 
are coordinating their marketing efforts with private organizations like Maine 
Built Boats and the Maine Marine Trades Association, and the State of Maine 
is helping with international marketing. As has been said, “Maine is attempting 


to reverse the U.S. trade deficit, one $5 million yacht at a time” (S. Sargent, 
Portland Magazine). 


Since 2006, Hodgdon Yachts has advanced its composite construction by emphasizing the 


use of high tech fabrics and high-density foam in their vessels. (Photo courtesy of Hodgdon 
Yachts, East Boothbay, Maine) 


Riggers, BIW 
THE FUTURE 

For workers in the boat shops, composites are just as dusty and not as nice- 
smelling as wood, but the work may be steadier. The current problem for the 
industry is a shortage of skilled workers. The larger boatyards especially are 
having trouble hiring all the people they need for the building contracts they 
have now. The Maine Community College System has recently opened a train- 
ing program in composite construction to help alleviate the labor shortage and 
organizations like Maine’s North Star Alliance have formed partnerships with 
industry, government and higher education to support workforce development 
and promote the boatbuilding industry. 

For the steel shipyards, things are a bit more uncertain. Washburn & 
Doughty appears to have found as strong a niche in building tugboats as they 
once had in fishing boats. However, the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard is now 
doing only repair work and having to defend itself against the Base Closure 
and Realignment Commission. Bath Iron Works is a private yard but lives on 
government contracts, and so has to fight against rumors that some in 
Washington would like to see it closed. The shipbuilding business has always 
been boom-or-bust: you have a contract to build a ship, or you don’t. 

The boatbuilding and shipbuilding industries together comprise one of the 
most important foundation stones of the state economy. This was true in colo- 
nial Maine, and it remains true today. Yes, the world is changing and you can- 
not depend on manufacturing jobs to always be there. But people still need 
ships and boats, and, in Maine we know how to build them. 


Article by Nathan R. Lipfert, Senior Curator 
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GIVING TO MAINE MARITIME MUSEUM _ Talent and Time 


Mr. Horace Andrews 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Barchi 
Mr. and Mrs. William Barker 
Mr. Mathias B. Bedell 

Mr. and Mrs. Curtis Betts-O’Rourke 
Mr. and Mrs. John Bibber 
Mr. and Mrs. Brian Boyle 
Mr. John Briley 

Mr. Gregory Brown 

Ms. Donna Brunstad 

Mr. Michael Cangemi 

Mr. and Mrs. Gregory R. Caron 
Mr. Giovanni Cervai 
and Ms. Rose Mamali 
Ms. Clarity 

Mr. John L. Cook 
Mr. James M. Davis 

Mr. and Mrs. Steve Day 
Mrs. Donna W. Dillon 
Mrs. Cynthia Dolloff 
Ms. Jessica Dolloff 
Ms. Joanna W. Dumdey 

Mr. Gardner M. Edgarton 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter Erskine 
Mr. Roger Essner 

Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Eugley 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Farner 
Mr. and Mrs. Larry Foley 
Mr. Barry P. Fox 
Mr. Charles D. Frohmiller 
Mr. Tobias Gabrahski 

Mrs. Marjorie S. Gilbert 
Mr. George M. Greene 

Ms. Ann Harrison 

Ms. Harriet M. Hay 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Hennessey 
Mr. William J. Hentschel 
Mr. John P. Hewitt 

Ms. Anne Homme 

Mr. Skip Howard 

Ms. Penny Hughes 

Mr. Mitchell H. Hugonnet 
Mr. Dewitt John 

Ms. Sally Johnstone 

Mr. Robert Kelleher 

Mrs. Verian D. Kellner 

Mr. and Mrs. David Kelly 
Mr. Cyrus Kendrick 

Mr. John Kinloch 

Ms. Aurelia C. Scott 

and Mr. Robert E. Krug 


Mr. and Mrs. Doug Kulis 
Mr. and Mrs. Brian Leeman 
Ms. Amanda Liquori 
Mr. Edward Liston 
Mr. Edward G. MacKenzie 
Mr. and Mrs. Parker Marden 
Mr. and Mrs. Bruce S. McEwen 
Mr. Fletcher Meyers 
Ms. Rose M. Minott 
Ms. Margaret Morton 
Mr. George E. Mullin 
Mr. John H. Nichols 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Norris III 
Mr. and Mrs. Mark Page 
Mr. Nimesh Patel 


Mr.andMrs.Robert D.Percy 


Mr. Michael W. Perrin _ 
Mr. Don B. Phillips 
Dr. and Mrs. Steve Potter 
Mr. and Wvirs. Albert H. Prest 
and Ms. Patricia W. Haag 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip Reynolds 
Mr. Ron Richardson _ 
Mr. Donald Rickel 
Ms. Elizabeth Rosquete 
Mr. Richard A. Russack and 
Mrs. Cynthia Hammelt 
Mr. and Mrs. Larry Scott 
Ms. Karen F. Smallman 
Mr. Dave Sutton 
Mr. Thomas Tarpey 
and Ms. Carolyn King 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter Tetreault 
Mr. Keith R. Thompson 
Mr. and Mrs. David Titcomb 
Mr. and Mrs. Worth E. Tomlinson 
Mr. David H. Tower 
Mr. James Travers 
Mr. and Mrs. David Tudor 
Mr. and Mrs. Scott Upham 
Mr. Rowan R. Wagner 
Mr. Thom Watson 
Mr. Scott White 
Mr. and Mrs. Mark Wilgren 
Ms. Suzanne Wilhelm 
Mr. John Wright 
and Ms. Loren Mitchell 
Mr. and Mrs. Norman Wright 
Ms. Clarice M. Yentsch 
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Celebrating our Business Partners 
Maine Lobster Direct at mainelobsterdirect.com 
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The Kressbach family and their catch “on the docks.” 


and other seafood door-to-door to customers across the country 

since 1996. Owners Lee and Joi Kressbach’s Maine and maritime 
connections run deep. Lee grew up in Yarmouth, has a degree from the 
University of Southern Maine, and is a licensed captain who enjoys building 
and delivering boats in his free time. Joi, a Bangor native, also graduated from 
USM, and the two met aboard a Casco Bay tour boat. Their first date was spent 
canoeing on Casco Bay in a boat that Lee built himself, and even now they 
prefer to commute via boat from home to Maine Lobster Direct’s location 
on Portland’s historic Union Wharf whenever they can. The Kressbachs’ two 
daughters are now old enough to have caught the boat building bug. 

“We appreciate the fact that Maine Maritime Museum educates people 
about Maine’s special heritage,” says Lee. “The exhibits and programs under- 
score that what we have here today is built upon the hard work and know-how 
of former generations. People who live here may overlook how unique our 
culture is, but in our business we deal every day with customers for whom 
‘Maine’ evokes all sorts of positive feelings. They yearn for the beauty of the 
coast and the special flavors of our food; they marvel at our ‘Yankee’ ingenuity 
and appreciate our old-fashioned values. Some of them even say they miss 
the snow!” 


M aine Lobster Direct has been shipping the best of Maine lobster 


Maine Lobster Direct’s newest dinner, “Atlantic Elegance.” 
Visit their website at mainelobsterdirect.com 


Announcing Maine Maritime Museum’s 


Boat Donation Program 


ore than one person has 
lovingly described a boat 
as a hole in the water 
one throws money into: upkeep, 
dockage, storage, insurance—the 
list goes on. So if you aren’t able to 
commit the time to enjoying your 
boat as you'd like to and you've 
wondered about what alternatives 
you have, consider donating your 
boat to Maine Maritime Museum. 
It's a tax-deductible gift, it’s simple 
to accomplish, and any type and size 
of craft will be considered. 
Perhaps youve been through the 
trial of selling a boat in the past, and 
youd like to avoid the hassles. For 


many people, it’s not a matter of 

the money. It’s the difficult decision 
to part with the boat—a bit like 
giving up your baby blanket, but 
more like losing a body part. So if 
you are going to do it, youd feel 
better if you knew that your sacrifice 
would make a difference and do 
something important for a cause 
you care about. 

Under the Museum’s recently 
revised policies, your boat will first 
be considered as an addition to the 
Museum’s more than 130 historic 
watercraft collection, including 
canoes, skiffs, sloops, tenders and 
peapods. If it does not fit within the 


accessioning guidelines, it will be 
considered for use in our educational 
programs or be sold so its proceeds 
can support the organization’s 
educational and preservation mis- 
sion. In any event, you can be 
assured that your boat is doing great 
things to help Maine Maritime 
Museum preserve Maine’s unique 
maritime heritage. 

The first step is simple: Call or 
write the Museum’s Director of 
Development, Janice Kauer, at 
(207) 443-1316 ext. 327 or 
kauer@maritimeme.org and share 
your story. Picking up the phone 
will be the hardest part. 


Planning a Special Event? 


aine Maritime Museum is 

more than a Museum! 

Consider the Museum 
when planning your next event. 
Corporate meetings, seminars, pri- 
vate dinners, reunion gatherings, 
wedding rehearsal dinners and wed- 
ding receptions have all been held at 
the Museum, providing a location 
with breathtaking river views amidst 
a backdrop of maritime history. 

With daytime rentals, your guests 

receive complimentary Museum 
admission and with an after-hours 


rental of Sewall Hall and the 
Museum galleries, you can treat your 
guests to an unforgettable, private 
Museum experience. 

- Long Reach Hall is a beautiful, 
versatile space that can accommo- 
date many different gatherings and 
the Museum offers a wide variety of 
caterers for your dining pleasure. Let 
Maine Maritime Museum help you 
create an extraordinary event! For 
more information, please e-mail 
facilitiesrental@maritimeme.org or 
call the Museum at (207) 443-1316. 


wind re sea conditions, cnt, the vessel's addin and sail at . 
ents, When running before the wind, the drift to port or starboard, generally 
speaking, wouldbethe result of sea conditions and current, nopetully,b but not 


aes sore by or tothe pariotae 


: We apulogina for the error, and encourage all o yo 
sberougiif when you catch us in the wrc 


aM< Call For Papers 


“Life in the Shipyard 
and Life at Sea” 


Maritime History 


April 11-13, 2008 


Save the date, spread the word! 


mposium 


We invite suggestions or self-nominations 
for speakers at our 36th Annual Maritime 
History Symposium, sponsored by the 
Albert Reed & Thelma Walker Fund. 

This year’s theme will concentrate on 
the social history side of the maritime 
world, especially on aspects of the lives of 
people working on vessels or in shipyards 
(or boatyards). Wages, health, food, educa- 
tion and training, clothing, religion and 
morality, leisure activities, folk art, punish- 
ment and family life are all possibilities. 

The length of the individual talks will 
depend on the final format, but usually 
speakers have 45 minutes each. Any form 
of AV enhancement is encouraged, but not 
required. 


For more information contact: 
Nathan R. Lipfert, Senior Curator 


Maine Maritime Museum 
243 Washington Street, Bath ME 04530 


PH: (207) 443-1316, ext. 328 
FAX: (207) 443-1665 
lipfert@maritimeme.org 


EE. SETS 


Visit us on the web for the latest in news, events, slide shows, and more! 
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CURRENT AND FUTURE EXHIBITS. 


Qrt 


trail 


Mariner Made: Folk Art by those who went to Sea 
MAY 24-OCTOBER 13, 2008 


Maine is the repository of numerous outstanding pieces of traditional 
American folk art. Many have never before been seen by the public. These 
objects either have significance to the heritage of the state and/or are among 
the finest examples of New England folk art in the country. 

Traditional American folk art celebrates the work of ordinary people who, 
with little or no academic training, have produced things of extraordinary 
beauty and charm. The term folk art embraces useful objects, hand crafted 
and embellished with aesthetic intention, such as pottery, quilts and weather- 
vanes. It also includes decorative objects, made to adorn or commemorate, 
such as portraits, models, carvings and needlework. 

MMM’°s exhibit will display over 80 sailor-made works (and a few from 
passengers or captains’ families). There will be a collection of scrimshaw plus 
sea journals, ship models, paintings, carvings, decorated sea chests, shadow- 
box models, paintings, and more. Come see these fascinating works! 


Visit www.mainefolkarttrail.org for more information. 


SEAFOOD 
by Marjorie Standish 


Non-Membes.........s.scsseeeee 


Find a bounty of wholesome 
dishes, mouth-watering renditions 
of classics like Finnan Haddie and 
Baked Stuffed Lobster. You'll be 
treated to Old-Fashioned Clam 
Pie, Crab Cakes, and many more 
delicious seafood recipes. 


MYSTIC SEAFOOD 

by Jean Kerr 

Memiberstteseee seat $15.25 
Non-Membets............:-:-+++ $16.95 
Celebrate the bounty of New 


England’s coastal waters with 
more than 100 seafood recipes, 


both historical and contemporary. 


Non-Members... 


A collection of old prints, photo-_ 
graphs, and an abundance of 
delectable recipes from a series 
developed by the National Fishery 
Education Center of Illinois and 
sponsored by the United States 
Department of Commerce. 


THE NEW ENGLAND CLAM 
SHACK COOKBOOK 
by Brooke Dojny 


Member £...5..-.2-e tere 
Non-Members 


A wealth of “Wicked Good” 
seafood, a collection of favorite 
recipes from clam shacks, lobster 
pounds, sand chowder houses. 
Guaranteed to bring excitement 
to your palate. 
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An indispensable cookbook for 


Fahermen and home chefs look- 


ing for classic seafood recipes and 
new ways to enjoy New England’s 
fish and shellfish from simple 

and delectable New England 
Clam Chowder to exotic Asian 
Steamed Sea Bass, these recipes 
will help you enjoy all the seafood 
available. 


To commemorate our new exhibit, 
Legacy of Ships: 400 Years of 
Shipbuilding in Maine, we also 
offer up: 


WOODEN SHIP 

by Jan Adkins 

Members <.22sece. cscs $11.65 
Non-Membe°s............:.00++ $12.95 


WOODEN SHIP reaches back to 
the year 1868 and brings us a 
vision of life and vitality woven 
around the mythical whaleship 


Ulysses. We see the workmen 
and their work, as if caught in 
amber, demonstrating their crafts 
shaping a great world- cruising 
ship that bears away their arts, 
and our imaginations. 


CAMERAS COAST 

by W.H. Bunting 

NAC TITDGNS oes. 3 of¥.t. ts $26.95 
Non-Membe?s..........scseeee0« $29.95 


A wonderful pictorial collection 
of the ships and shores of New 
England. Bill Bunting brings read- 
ers his extraordinary wealth of 
knowledge of New England and 
its rich maritime history. 


RALPH STANLEY: TALES OF A 
MAINE BOAT BUILDER 

by Craig S. Milner and 

Ralph W. Stanley 


Ralph Stanley of Southwest 
Harbor, Maine is one of the 
best-known and most talented 
designers and builders of wooden 
boats in the state, if not the entire 
nation. Widely recognized for 
his shapely lobster boats and 
Friendship sloops, Ralph has 
spent a lifetime in the shop and 
at the drawing board. Ralph 
Stanley tells the story of his life 
with family, clients, and neighbors 
and his extraordinary career. 


VOLUNTEERS 


When the Leaves Fall: 
What do MMM Volunteers do? 


e thank Lloyd and Lorraine Lowell, Dave Dearborn, and 
W. John Way for hosting the MMM table at Bath Citizens 
Involvement Day (October 6) on the waterfront. 
Kudos to all the Staff, Trustees, and Volunteers who made our 
Volunteer Recognition Party (November 10) quite an evening! 
We also thank our wonderful Business Partners in the food biz for 
supplying the tasty hors d’oeuvres (see all their names on page 9). 
We recognized special service benchmarks with MMM. 32 new 
volunteers in 2007! Stew Anderson, John Way, Norm Hurlburt, 
Ken Crocker, and Dave Dearborn were honored for contributing 
over 275 hours in 2007! Red pin recipients (250 hours/5 years) 
were Kate Beaudette, Jonathan St. Mary, Chuck Booth, Doug Stewart, 
and Jean Brusila. Our blue pin veterans (500 hours/10 years) are 
pictured below. Myonne Lee and Jim McGuiggan have 30 years of meritorious 
service and Janine Lipfert has volunteered for 35 years!!! Thanks for coming, 
all 175 of you, and thanks for giving so generously of your time to MMM. 


10-year veterans of MMM’s volunteer staff with 
500 hours of service (I-r): Mercer Blanchard, Joe 
Hahn, Mary Louise Blanchard, Ray Swain, and 
Peter Watson. 


John Way and Thatcher 
Pinkham compare notes. 


Fall Quartermasters Day (October 20) 


October means marking the true end of the season—when all the picnic tables 


and deck chairs come in under cover, floating docks are hauled, moorings 
pulled, and general housekeeping is undertaken. Energetic crews worked on 
fence lines, dusted off fingerprints, raked leaves, and trimmed the shrubs. 
And the kitchen crew came through with a great hot lunch! Great job! 


The “heavy liftin ig” crew 


The “fencing” ¢ crew 


Wrap-Up 

Volunteers came together to Wrap-Up (November 14), offering their observa- 
tions about the busy 2007 season. Donnell House Docents, Greeters, Shipyard 
& Theme Tour Guides, Launch Tank, and the Zwicker crew reported in to help 


offer suggestions. The MMM staff truly values these fresh insights. That’s how 


we grow better and better every year! 


A Coastal Christmas 


“A Coastal Christmas” was the theme for Bath’s Festival of Trees (December 6). 


MMM’°s JoAnn Lasko, Cynthia Dolloff, Myonne Lee, Nanci Payne, and Jackie 
Berry created a one-of-a-kind holiday statement with bright red lobsters 


and nautical ornaments. MMM thanks Mike Fear of Now You’re Cooking 
for sponsoring the tree! 


Great folks! Great food! 


A 0 ad looking for voliniders at 
iN _ Maine Maritime Museum 
. A reminded me of the pleasure 


I hadi in visiting there. I contacted 


Ann Harrison to volunteer and have 


_ been busy in the Maintenance 


Department and at the Donnell 
House ever since. 

The opportunity to be a docent at 
the Donnell House reawakened a 
latent desire I once had to be a 
teacher. Furthermore, I have long 
been a student of Maine history, and _ 
digging deeper into the maritime 
experience has been very rewarding. 


So, in addition to expanding my own | 
knowledge, I have had the pleasure of 
meeting people from many states and 
_ countries, and I have endeavored to _ 
- help them understand the life and 

_ times of the Donnell family. What I 

_ have found most enjoyable is the dia- 


logue that often develops while we 


' tour the rooms and we share knowl- 


edge and experiences. 

The Museum is a treasure: not just 
of the artifacts, which are significant, 
but also of the fine people on the 
staff and fellow volunteers. I enjoy it 
greatly. 

~ Stewart Anderson 


Editor’s Note: A New Englander all his life, 
and a graduate of Bates College, Stew has 
lived in Maine since 1963. His experience 
includes three years in the US Army; with 
RCA and Rockwell International in various 
Management positions; and, more recently, 
as owner of his own offset printing company 
in Portland for 15 years. He and his wife 
Denyse raised their family in Bowdoinham, 
where they still reside. Serving as a member 
of the Volunteer Council in the past year, 
Stew now serves as Chair of the Council. 
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Thy I Volunteer 


The orlop, sometimes over-lop, 
deck was the lowest full-length 
deck of a 17th-18th-19th- 
century warship; it was a place 
where the anchor cables were 
coiled, the sails deposited, and 
several officers had their store- 
rooms. Earlier it was a partial 
deck, especially on smaller 
ships. Sometimes it is tempo- 
rary in nature, except for the 
beams. In some merchant 


vessels, an orlop deck forms 


the floor of the cargo holds. 
It appears that in the begin- 
ning the word referred to 
those partial decks, which 
overlap the full-length decks. 
It originates in the Dutch 
overlope, meaning overlap, 
coming via Middle English. 


Find it at our website, 
mainemaritimemuseum.org 
down in Notes from the Orlop, 
our online collections column 
by Chris Hall our newly 
promoted Curator of Exhibits. 


THE LESSER 
MISERIES #33 


The sigh of relief from any 
woman who removes her 
corset qualifies it as a lesser 
misery, though there were 
as many corset styles as 
there were degrees of torso 
constriction. 


October Issue’s Puzzler: 


THE PUZZLER 
_ Who's Mary? 
Bath Iron Works employee, Mary, wearing a welder’s 
protective leathers. George Baldwin gave the Museum a 
large collection of photographs and other items docu- 
menting his career at the yard. Many of the pictures are 
of unidentified people, including Mary. We place the 
photo date between 1970 and 1997, when it was given to 
the Museum. Photos of women in the construction 
trades are of particular interest, because BIW did not 
employ women in those trades except during World War 
II and after 1970. If this hard-working welder looks 
familiar, please contact curator Nathan R. Lipfert at 
(207) 443-1316, ext. 328, or lipfert@maritimeme.org, 
or drop a card in the mail. 


Once again we received a number of responses 
from folks who are sure they know what this is 
and we are pretty sure we do too, now. In this 
order, J. Irving Stroud, Richard Card, Howard 
Marston, and David Chaplin, all contacted us 
and said this is the Rumford Point Ferry across 
the Androscoggin River, which traveled between 
Rumford Point and Rumford Corner. Dick Card 
has a postcard which shows a similar vessel in 
the same spot as our picture, and he says the 
ferryman circa 1940 (shown in the postcard) 
was Isaac Easter, married to his mother’s cousin. 
Dave said this ferry continued in operation to 
about 1950. Julian Hatch called and said that 
the tall gentleman on the left looks a lot like his 
uncle Julian Hatch (1880-1963). Uncle Julian 
was from Massachusetts, but he was in the 
lumber business and had timber crews in 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont, and trav- 
Photography by Mike Nutter ¢/€d extensively through the northern tier of 


irates of the Kennebec II was a generous and we are very grateful to the states. We are persuaded that this is the 
P great time for all and netted over Special Events Committee who collected, Rumford Point Ferry, but the people and the 
$34,000 for the Museum. Thanks _ stuffed, decorated and so much more. date are still unidentified, pending some sort of 
to our donors and guests who were so Many thanks! confirmation of the Julian Hatch possibility. 


> Membership at the Sustaining Level and above also includ: tomati bership to the Council of American Mariti 
Benefits of Membership embers ipa é€ OUS: BUTS vel an J Cue og intcludse an automatic members 1p oO the Counc of merican aritime 


Museums (CAMM), entitling you to admission benefits at more than 75 maritime museums throughout North America. 


All membership levels provide: 


Additional benefits for Sustaining membership and above: 
* free admission to the Museum 
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ini Shipwright 
use of the Library (by appointment) Suaiaiug ee * 50% discount on guest admissions 
- invitation to members-only special events * 50% discount on guest admissions a he Bic: niet 
* 10% discount on Museum Store purchases Patron - 10 guest passes 
* subscription to The Rhumb Line quarterly newsletter * 50% discount on guest admissions 
* our bi-monthly e-news letter + 2 free mooring nights Downeaster 
, ' ; ‘ * 50% discount on guest admissions 
Give a gift membership Oe ae + 2 free mooring nights 
Long after most gifts are forgotten, a Museum membership » 25 SReeh asses 
lasts throughout the year, with free admission to the ey a reat otileaatcer 
Museum as well as all the other membership benefits. 
oe Cut along dotted line and remit with payment to Maine Maritime Museum, 243 Washington Street, Bath, ME 04530. 
Ienclose $ for membership dues in the category checked on the right. —. 
A : Lg : Q Individual $35 
O Mr. O Mrs. O Ms. O Miss Q) Family (household) $65 
Q) Sustaining $125 
Streel City State Zip Q Patron $250 
Q) Shipwright $500 
( ) QO Downeaster $1,000 
Phone Email 
Alternate Address (From to ): 
Street City State Zip 
I would prefer to charge my membership on UO MasterCard O Visa UO Discover O Amex For office use only: 
Rec'd date & amount 
ee eS ae, ee ee es 
Card No. Exp. Date Card Holder’s Signature P. Rec. 
Ihave also enclosed $ as a contribution to the Annual Fund. G@Rec. 
Please make check payable to: Maine Maritime Museum. Dues and other contributions are tax deductible as Card 


provided by law. 


Maine Mantime Mu euan, accredited b the American Assecnttio sagnts, Ls eu Oo preserving andinterprefing Ataimes maritiue le ou roy CAiCnhonal progranin, exhious, and specaal ey & 
A col an crition of Mu e i] i 1 { VI t herit th hed | bit ds 
) ‘ of Museums, ts dedicated t t ay mer p If an U aye wit t program h ae Ut f t Cuts, 


